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The Engineering Frame of Mind 

The engineering student Is plac d at an 
advantage over other etudents In that his 
rigorous training in thinking and Solving 
problems in the classroom may be applied 
with a definite advantage to Other problems 
entering hie educational career. 
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The big problem at hand is; how may you 
best plan your time so that you will benefit 
to the fullest advantage from your college 
eduction. Its approach may be devided into 
several parts, each deserving careful con- 
sideration in order that you may eatlafyy 
your particular interests and desires. 
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Paramount in your objective of education 
should be your purpose in coming to collage 
and unless this be furthering your knowls- . * 
dge and thinking capability along engineer!™, 
lines, you will be wasting your time as wall* 5 ! 
as that of the professors and administrator ■ 
of the university. 

In order that you may reach thie goal most 
efficiently and effectively, you should glv« 
it most of your time and energy if you are 
a full time student. Plan this tims oarefo^.. 
ly, allow for stojjy and recreation as well 
as your mind should not be overcrowded with 
conflicting thoughts for constructive thlofc* B _ 
and effective absorption of knowledge. For 
this and other reasons, don't rush through 
your education. During the summer months, 
relieve your mind from the strain of study- 
ing, get away from the text books and class- 
rooms for a while, and return in the fall 
refreshened and capable of doubling your ef- 
forts on the work ahead. You will find that 
each year will require more etudylng and pr«- 
paration as you progress through college. ~ 


Malcolm F. Hodges, EE'48 
R.L. Vasaar, ES'48 
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Mr. F.H. Kohloss 

The MECHELECIV is published monthly, 
October to May, by the undergraduate stu- 
dents of The George Washington University, 
School of Engineering, Washington, D.C. 

Mail may be adtieessed to The USCHELKCIV, 
c/o School of Engineering. 


CALENDAR fa NOVEMBER 


It was by no means Intended that studying 
should demand all of your time, a college 
education is more than that. Outside acti- 
vities such as student organizations, fra- 
ternities, and church functions are a vital 
component of a wall rounded education. Par- 
ticipate in the activities of your ohoioe, 
and make your college education a living me- 
mory. And last but not least, eupport your 
sohool. The George Washington Univereity, 
its Ideals, social and athletic functions, 
all contribute towards the f oundation of a* 
maturb education. 


F. A. HOWARD ELECTED 
AS ALUMNI TRUSTEE 


1 Homecoming Dance 

5 Society Meetings 

12 Theta Tau (long! 

19 Sigma Tau (long) 

The MECHELECIV STAFF 

26 Theta Tan (short) 
Engineers Council 


Mr. Howard, donor of five thousand del*, 
lars for a Lectureship, has been elected t 0 
serve ae alumni trustee for three years, jj- 
received the Bachelor of Soienoe in Mechani- 
oal Engineering from the University in 19H~ 
ahd the Bachelor of Laws iu 1914. He 1 b a * 
director of the Ethyl Corporation amd d1b Qo < 
Company, and had t)» principal reamonsibiii 
ty for building up and organizing are of 
largest organizations in ths industrial 
world, the Standard Oil Development Company 
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ENGINEERING FOR HOMECOMING 


"It's 80 bigj" 

"People will gat loetj" 

"The band will neyor be heard:" 

These are raoarke students made as they 
gasped with awe upon ontering the D.C. 
National Guard .armory, the site of She 
Ceorge Washington University Homecoming 
Dane • . 

But next Saturday evening, on November 
1st, these same people, Emotionally moved 
by the melodious strains of Claude Thorn- 
hill and his orchestra, will have forgotten 
their remarks. The Armory will have taken 
on new glamour, soft colored lights will 
hive transformed Its hangar appearance into 
that of a cosy ballroom} six 50 watt high 
fidelity speakers with crossover network, 
mounted on two 25 foot steel towers will 
insufcettbat the sweet voice of beautiful 
Pran Warren, famous singing stur with Claude 
Thornhill .will reach th© aar of ©veryona* 
This equipment, including SOO watts of 
Class A power amplification and four posi- 
tion mixers, is valued at |»,000, and 
will be Installed by the American Ampli- 
fier and Television Company. 


Photo by Poise 

** Technician of the American Amplifier and 
’ Television inspecting some of the mixing 
equipment, similar to that which will be 
' [ used for the Homecoming Dance at the Armory. 


Come on out, and witness for yourself 
the results of engineering ingenuity when 
applied to The Homecoming Dance, on 
November let. 


TELEVISION TRENDS 


J At the end of the War the electronics in- 
idustry focused ite attention on more and prac- 
tical television with the result that regu- 
i larly scheduled programs are on the air in 
[many cities at the present time. 

Some of the recent developments which have 
made television a reality instead of a labor 
. 1 ratory novelty might well be discussed. 

1 ^be most important is concerned with the 
clarity of a television representation. This 
I is directly dependent upon the number of 
^ scanning lines, which ranges between 400 and 
if 500 in most present day construction. Blec- 
i tronic scanning has replaced the earlier me- 
f chanical scanning systems, and the develop- 
ment of several new pick-up tubes has fur- 
thered the state of the art to almoet per- 
i faction. 

1 1 

Next in importance is the frame frequency 
| rate which must be great enough to overcome 
V the retentivity of the human eye. If this 
' frequency is about 30 frames per second, it 


1947 


LARRY BROWN 


is generally considered ample. 

Speech-picture synchronization has 
been mastered with the development of new 
electronic circuits, many of which had their 
birth in wartime radar. 

In order to get a band width large enough 
for both speech and video signals it was 
necessary to confine transmission to the very 
high ‘frequency ranges of 58 to 108 megacycles 
and 162 to 294 megacycles for commercial sta- 
tions. 

The one nemesis of television as a commer- 
cial giant at the moment 1 b the quasi-opti* 
cal or horizontal-length transmission on the 
high frequency ranges. This limitation calls 
for an enormous expenditure upon relay sta- 
tions and network coaxial oable hook-ups. 
Nevertheless, the potentialities of the field 
have caused a huge expansion of facilities 
and in a few more years television will be 
in every home and at a price comparable to 
the good radio seta of today. 
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At tha opening of the school year 1947-48, 
the opportunity returns to uppar-classnen to 
renew their -oft-ehaken vows to "get better 
grades this year" or.to get into the acti- 
vities of their professional society's stu- 
dent branch. Those etudontB who work full- 
time and attend school in the evening find 
it difficult and often impossible to achieve 
both desired goals, the incompatibility of 
high grades with extra-curricular activity 
on a limited time budget usually proving too 
much of a problem to solve. However, night 
students as well as full-time day students 
can participate in these worthwhile programs 
if due thought is given to incoporating such 
activities into their school schedule. The 
importance of participation in the programs 
of the professional societies on tha G. Vf. > 
Campus as a means of rounding out the ex- 
perience of the student by presenting scien- 
tific papers, eecuringcthe cooperation of 
associates, in organizing group activities, 
and in discovering and organizing his own 
abilities often cannot be estimated until 
after graduation, when such extraneous abi- 
lities, not tangible results of the required 
curricula, make apprec iabli -differences in 
the degree of succees attained in the ebb- 
sen field. 

One purpose of honor societies in college 
life is to stimulate and foster an atmosphere 
conducive to scholastic attainment and £amf>*r 
us leadership. Sigma Tau Fraternity is such 
a national honor society, which recognizes 
scholastic achievement, sociability, and prac- 
ticality among engineers. Xi Chapter of 
Sigma Tan was chartered at this university 
in 1921 and has continuously since that time 
recognized during theix Junior and senior 
yeare the scholastic engineers. Membership 
in the fraternity is based on Junior standing, 
and members are selected from the upper third, 
scholastically , of the total Junior and se- 
nior enrollment in the School of Engineering. 
The requirements of practicality and aecla- 
bllity must further be met, and broadening 
experiences of membership in one of the four 
student branebee of the professional sooletlee 
during the "green years" as freshmen and 
sophomores provides adequate background fer 
meeting these requirements. 

In recognition ef the attainments, XI Chap- 
ter of Sigma Tau awards each year a medal to 
the engineer achletlng the highest scholastic 
average as a freshman. For those hot so for- 
tunate, the chapter offers free tutoring 
which usually enables embryo engineers to dis- 
pel the dark clouds of half-comprehension 
•bldh bedevil so many beginners. 


From Theta Tau to all you new members of 
the engineering school - Welcome: Luck to 
you in the coming battle of the books, hut 
don't negleot your social instincts - Loot 
to Theta Tau. 

For the benefit of you to whom Theta Tau 
is Juet Greek, I'll say a few words about 
us. Theta Tau is a national professional 
engineering fraternity, the first such eng- 
ineering fraternity ever founded. itB purZ 
pose is developing and maintaining a high 
standard of pr bfeSslonajL intereet and a 
close relationship among its members. We 
are proud of our local chapter and the high 
standing it holds in the national organize 
tion. 

This past June. Brother Pritchett, ooncl u . 
ding that we all need a vacation, took us 
fishing on The Bay. Brother Fenton won all 
the' various fishing "pools", and Brother 
Thoma8son consumed the most beer and won 
everybody's money at poker, and the rest 
of us enjoyed a gay old time. Pritchett 'a 
ability as a fisherman is now, however, in 
doubt . 

The Ubapter is already preparing for it» 
Fall Banquet, Initiation, and Danoe, on Sa- 
turday, Qctober 18, 1947. At that time we 
will welcome Herberts Murray, Dwight Has- 
tings, Frank Cullen, and Hobart Manville 
into the fold. Looks like a big evening 
for the Theta Tau' 8. 

We’ll diBpenae with braggadocio here - 
Just watch and Jearn of us as you meander 
through the school yeat* and in turn we'H 
watch and learn of you. 


DICK SHAW 



The George Washington Student Chapter 
of the American Society of Civil Engine era 
extende its welcome to the engineering 
freshmen, and invitee those in the civil 
and bachelor of science to Join our chapter 


The American Society of Oivil Engineers 
was founded in 1852. Since then it has 
grown and now its membership £b composed 
of thousands of professional englneers- 
men who are actively engaged at every level 
and branoh of the profession. These men 
are Joined in a eociety whose pblicy is 
to foster professional, ote’chnicAljcand 
social activities wfciBh will benefit the 
profession and its members: 


Thus it can be seen that Sigma Tau is an lm» 
pertant influence in the engineering aotltl- 
ties at G.W.U., working with and fer the 
men whe have chesen the disciplines of en- 
gineering, to further their careers, reward 
their efforts, and te stimulate their minds 
to new helgbte ef achievement. 


Une of these activities is the eponserin* 
of student chapters in the leading engines*., 
schools. Membership in these student chap- n 6 
ters is open to each person enrolleddln a 
civil of bachelor of science curricula. 
only financial obligation is a small mem*. ^ 
berehip fee. 
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WITH OUR 

The student chapter rnajts once a month. 

These meetings are designer to acquaint the 
members with each other and to presont inte- 
resting programe on various engineering to- 
pics, During the year there will ba several 
trips to noarby points of interest: cement 
or eteel plants, bridges or buildings under 
construction, ordnance, water, and sewage 
installations. Juest speakers and movies 
will be presented an important topics. Stu- 
dent lemoers are entitled to the Society's 
magazine at a reduced rate; ami have the 
privilege of attending the parent chapter 
meetings, Each year there is competitive 
presentation of student papers. 

After each meeting u refreshment and bull- 
session is held and once or twice a year the 
chapter gives a little party where all cry 
in each others {or the professor's) egg-nog. 

For the ohupter to best serve its function, 
it needs the active interest of each student 
in civil engineering; and it feels that it 
can help each of them, particularly lower 
classmen. The freshman courses are de- 
signed to lay a foundation for the more 
technical work, and as such do not present 
the student to actual engineering problems. 

The chapter offers you the opportunity to 
meet the guys who are sweating out' tha same 
courses you are, to envy the ones who are 
waiting for the ink to dry on their sheep- 
skids, and to learn what an engineer is und 
to see some of his work. 

i»o why not join us, develop those interests 
in your profession, and have a good tine 
doing it. 


H.H. MURRAY 

The .unerican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
extends welcome to the now members of the En- 
gineering School. Your interest in the pro- 
fessional society that represents your field 
whether it be the A.S.M.E. or one of the other 
societies, cun be active and constructive. 

These societies are run by the students for 
their benefit. They furnish a means of get- 
ting acquainted with your fellow students as 
well as boing a source of information in 
manygand varied fields. Those who are already 
in the societies expect and hope to have a 
very successful year this year hut the society 
needg your support and help. 

Again, welcome to the school and best wishes 
for a happy stay here and success in your en- 
deavors. 

'yV NEXT ISSUE: ALUMNI NEWS 

.i’ant ad: ..’ill trade - one good I.E.ts. study 
lamp for comfortable bod. .in transfering 
from Engineering to Business administration. 

^47 



SOCIETIES 



J.A. LERECHE 


Mr. jintell, a new member of the olectical 
engineering faculty, is replacing Professor 
Akers as adviser to the student branch of tie 
k. I.E.E. The speaker for the next meeting 
on Movorabor 5, will be Mr. 3ob Wiley, from’ 
the Syl vanla Electric Company who will speak 
on illumination problems. 


E A. BECK 



The I.R.E. Charter is on its way and 
should arrive within a month. It wae held 
up because this chapter did not have a spon- 
sor. Mr. Thomas of the ii.E. Department has 
taken that position. 


Tha election of officers scheduled for 
our last meeting was postponed until the 
next moating so that the new members might 
become better acquainted. Besides the elec- 
tions, Mr. v/.F. Dietz will speak on: Oppor- 
tunities in Westinghoure and The Craduate 
Training Program. All societies are welcome 
to attend. 


The I.R.E. is the baby of the engineering 
societies at this university, but we hope to 
make it the fastest growing. 3eing regis- 
tered for a communications course is not a 
prerequisite for membership. Just an inter- 
est in radio and related sciences is re- 
quired. If you are interested, meke it a 
point to attend our next meeting, on October 
2y, at 8:15 P.M. , in Oovernment 102. 


Cop: "How did you puncture this tire?" 
Driver: "Ran over a milk bottle." 

Cop: "Didn't you see it in time?" 

Driver: " A w, the kid had it under his coat." 
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ENGINEERING EDUCATION - 1950 MODEL 


American progress in engineering has in 
my opinion, come about as the result of an 
attitude of mind as much as the natural 
result of applied scientific progreBe. 

This is well illustrated by an English friend 
who after about a year in th Ijf country com- 
mented that the greatest difference between 
the two countries, a he saw it, was that in 
England when a certain thing had been done 
successfully in a certain way for a suffi- 
cient period of time, that fact was regar- 
ded as sufficient evldenoe that the way was 
the best way. Whereas in Juoerioa, when 
something had been done in a certain way 
no matter how successfully, for a very much 
shorter period of time, the feeling was 
that general progress now made a better 
way possible. 

As a further example, talcs the ooneept of 
standards in industry. 

Ordinarily, when we speak of a standard we 
think of something fixed and static, in in- 
dustry, however, the concept is effectively 
the exact opposlt.s. A study is made of a 
method, a process, a routine, the performance 
of a machine, or what have you, and as a re* 
salt of that study a standard is established. 
The concept of that standard is, that as of 
now, it is the best we know, go ahead and 
find, a better. Thus the standard becomes a 
target, a challenge; par for the course. 

A proposed change fteedconly be measured 
against that standard and proved superior 
to he accepted. 

Engineering education, in my opinion, 
should be subjected to the same perlodlo 
analysis, and I further believe that such 
an analysis is overdue. I mal® this state- 
ment not because engineering education ag it 
now operates isrwrong, or even greatly faulty, 
but because it has remained so long so highly 
standarlzed that, again as a matter of per- 
sonal philosophy , I believe a careful re-eva- 
luation of alliits factory will disclose that 
it oan be better done - new. One of the 
things that impressed me when I returned to 
engineering teaohlng in 1942, after an ab- 
sence of twenty-four years, was the little 
change that had oooured. There were the 
same major divisions, essentially the same 
course currlculums, even the text books 
were much the same. In as dynamic field 
as engineering this of itself seems ana- 
chronistic. 

In designing a new machine oriin re-de- 
signing an old one the first effort is to 
outline as fully as possible the function 
or functions which the machine will perform, 
a single purpose machine, no matter how in- 
tricate, is relatively simple and an analy- 
sis of its performance, routine. It is in 
the multipurpose machines that the task be- 
comes complex and an analysis difficult, 
in an engineering curriculum we are designing 
a course of etudy the product of which will 
differ as widely as the student who take it. 
Each of whom in turn will be subjected to all 
the variations that a complex economic and 
social civilization will impose. Thus I 
doubt if anyone is aapable of saying more 
than "in my opinion, this will prove better". 


PROFESSOR AKERS 

We oan however outline reasonably clearl*. 
the field in whloh the engineer of 1950 wi? 1 
function and the purpose of our engineering 
course should be to assist the student to ® 
acquire the fundamental knowledge that will 
be needed to enable him to develop to his A 
full capacity whatever may be his position 
in that field. ^ tl0n 


Beams * o ms , me Held or engines*, 
has on one side the scientific laboratory 
the functioning personnel'ls the pure Bciw^T 81 * 
tistj the physicist, ohemist , bacteriologi^Z 
eta. and as the other side the util izat i on • 
of the scientific discoveries in the econo 
mio and social world of today. In this 
the personnel is the skilled mechanlo who ~ ,l 
struots,- installs, operates, services 9 to°° n * 

lizatl Chani0al instr,meDtali,ileB ° f our ci-i^. 

however, it has been little more than a 
generation ago that the machinist in the 
shop determined his cuts, speedy routine 
etc., perhaps even the material to be used 
for a given Job. Today this is ddne by th» 
engineer. Much the same could be said of * 
the road or bridge builder, or of the fi*« 
man in a power plant. Today, under the n.I 
sure of greater production at lower oost *HT 
equivalent thing is done in a far more soi» 
tific way by the application of the engina^T 
knowledge and viewpoint. Thus the disoove>.f 1 
of the scientist on one side and economic v. 1 ** 
pressure on the other have greatly broaden«I° & 
the field in whloh the engineer functions ° 
and what may have been adequate then la 
quate now. 


3o far we have discussed only technical 
aspeots of the profession.. The sooial an a 
economic aspects are of equal .if not of 
more importance, for our profession, engi n _ 
ring, has been primarily instrumental in ^ e “ 
bringing to an acute stage the major probl« 
that beset the country today and must do 
part in their solution. ** 

There are many other areas of eoonomio 
in whloh an engineering background is a 7 a lfe 
luable asset if not a necessity. In suoh " 
areas it becomes, I believe, a matter of t>. 
kind of knowledge which oan be best or ease 
aoquired "on the Job". Most modern lnduat 
organization now want some engineers on thkL^** 
board of directors, not for their technical 
knowledge, but for their engineering under 4 ' 
standing. The largest industrial organi*«^ 

In the world, the United States Government iot 
could with profit uae move engineers on it* 
board of directors: Congress * 

'Vhdn the wide scope of tne engineering 
field , extending as it does from the resea 
laboratory of the pure scientist to the on 
ration of the products of those laboratori ~ 
is considered, it seems obvious that fou* % *» 
years of college training is inadequate now 
granting that it may have been adequate t»^* 
ty years ago. This comes from the fact th 

See "Akers" on 
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PHYSICS 

WITH DR. BROWN 

art machlin 

Profeesor Thomae Benjamin Brown, head of 
the Phyeica Department, believes that a tho- 
rough training In basic science is essential 
for all engineers. 

"Not only specific tasks -are important," 
he declares, "but the fundamental physical 
laws that govern them should bo completely 
understood. "Thus," he continues, "engineers 
can adapt themselves, understand the theories 
of operation of new devices they encounter, 
and develop improvements of existing designs." 

Like many physicists, Profeesor Brown star- 
ted out to become an engineer. He studied 
S.d. at Cornell under Vladimir karapetoff, 
but was more interested in physics and gra- 
duated in 1912 with the degree of A.B. in 
Physics. He then taught physics at Cornell 
as a graduate student, completing his Ph.D. , 
with sufficient credits for an i£.iS. minor, 
in 1916. 

When Dr. Brown came to George Washington 
in 1917, he was the Phyeice Department, 
except for one undergraduate assistant. 

SiOce then the Department has grown steadily 
and the new university bulletin lists a 
staff of thirteen. 

The above photograph of Dr. Brown operating 
his apparatus for demonstrating the kinetic 
theory of gases, was originally printed in 
"Science Service" magazine. The wildly col* 
llding ping-pong vails have performed for a 
large percentage of the Btudent body, since 
the appartus is used in Chemistry 11 lectures, 
as well as in Physics 8. 

An outgrowth of Professor Brown’s teaching 
experience is his textbook "Foundations of 
Modern Physios". Publishers became Interested 
in the mimeographed form first used by his 
earlier olasses, and Wiley A Sons, Inc., 
gave him a contract for its publication. 
Incidentally, Floyd Karker Riohtmyer, "The 
Prof to whom the book is dedicated, was the 
of the Graduate School at CorQ6ll t and 
a psrsonal friand of Dr. BrotTO* 

Physios 133, a continuation of Physics 1S2, 
is a new course to be taught oy Profe'ssor 
Brown meat fall, and is required of fi.S.’s 
choosing the communication option. The 
two courses are deaigbed to explain the prln- 
ciples of operations of elaotronlo slrouits 
and devices, using current application as 
examples. 

professor Brown feels that there is much 
more interest in physios now than before the 
war, but that students attracted to the field 
who are not genuinely interested will not re- 
main in it. Physicists always were in de- 
mand and even during the depression found 
employment. The demand is now of oourse far 
greater, and the Department is short at least 
two full-time instructors. Among the many 
fields in whioh physicists are- require! for 



Solence Service Photo 


development and basic research are electro- 
nics, optic*, acoustics, radiation, and fluid 
dynamics. For his work at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory during the war. Dr. Brown reoeived 
a "meritorious service" citation from the 
Navy Department. 

Dr. Brown Takes a Justifiable pride in his 
family. His oldest eon, Arthur Charles,, an 
M.3. major and student assistant at George 
Washington, served with the Air' Corps in the 
Pacific. Another eon is in the array and will 
return to the University of Pennsylvania upon 
discharge to complete his fourth year of che- 
mistry and go on to graduate work. The 
youngest son, 15, now attending high school, 
has shown an interest in art. Dr. Brown's 
daughter, who studied art, is doing drafting 
work for tha engineering section of the Tele- 
phone Company. She and Arthur Charles each 
have a son, making the Professor twice a 
grandfather . 

Occasionally Professor Brown enlivens his 
classes with hie dry ho£or. .After a recent 
exam he quipped, "In correcting your papers 
I will give you the benefit of every doubt 
where legibilty is concerned. By that I 
mean that I will doubt you know the correct 
answer. " 

As a eideligbt during a lecture on black- 
body radiation, he prepared "sanitary pop- 
dorn" for the class, popping the corn after 
it had been seal ed in a cellophane bag. 

Salt and butter were not provided; when you 
take Physics 8. bring your ows. 


*6750 IN AWARDS 
ANNOUNCED by WELDING CO. 

Tbe James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation 
has set up a ten year award and scholarship 
program for undergraduates of all branches 
to stimulate scientific study and research 
in general, and the development of the arc 
welding industry. Under the Award Plan, 
studants submitting the bhskt papers on arc 
See "Foundation" on Bags 8 
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the scope of the engineering field has stea- 
dily broadened at both sldee and in all pro- 
bality will continue t-o do eo. On the side 
of the pure scientist the field has broadened 
due to scientific discoveries, this is gene- 
rally appreciated. It is not so generally 
realized that an equal broadening has taken 
place on the applied side as wall. 


We frequently refer to the historical 
past in terms of a major materialistic de- 
velopment. Thue we speak of the "stone age", 
the "bronze age", the "iroo age", etc. If 
we werbdto use the same terminology for the 
present period we would probably call it the 
"power age" for the development and utili- 
zation of power has probably determined our 
economic and social life of today more than 
any one other factor. Tomorrow we enter the 
"atomic age" and the engineer must play his 
part in that or find himself supplanted by 
the new engineer of the future with adequate 
training for the task he has to do. Juat as 
our profession supplanted the technician who 
frequently retains the title and confuses 
the issue; wittne8B, locomotive engineer, 
plant engineer, licensed engineer, ete., the 
adjeotive is a fairly recent addition. 

So much for the problem, what of the solu- 
tion? The broadening pressure has already 
lead to an attempt to cram nearly five years 
bf college work into four. A process that, 
in my opinion has already gone too far. 

The solution, I believe, lies in abandoning 
the purely "applied" aspects of our enginee- 
ring currculums to the technical schools and 
in recognizing that the highly specialized 
technical knowledge can better be aoquired 
in industry than in college, assuming that 
the graduate has the thorough grounding in 
fundamentals whidh would then take our con- 
centrated effort. Thus the engineering course 
of 1950 might be four years of engineering 
fundamentals with no qualifying adjective 
meaning more than an administrative division; 
plus the essential so called, "cultural 
courses". A fifth year of specialized work 
would follow for those whose interest was 
primarily technical. 


THE HOBBY SHOP 


IN MEMORIAM 
NORMAN MAT LOW 

1926*1947 


A conoeing Accident on August 3rd brought 
an abrupt end to the promising cureer of 
Brother llotman liatlow (XI 1946 ).. Enroll ing 
in Tb«3Georgu Washington University School, 
of Engineering in lti43 as a meohunloal 
engineering student, ho began putting h.ia 
training to immediate use at various mili- 
tary and governmental projects in th u 
Washington arena His aotive interest in 
his profession was manifest by his enthu- 
siastic participation in the programs of 
the student brunch of the American bociety 
of Mechanical Engineers, and )* was a dels, 
gate from the University at a regional 
conference early in 1946. Pledged to 
Sigma Tau in 1946, he was equally assidu- 
ous in furthering the aims of the frater- 
nity and gave abundantly of his talents. 

His loyalty and devotion to those close 
to him by family, fraternal, or friendship* - 
tieB make his passing the more poignant 
those of us who called him friend and {broths* 

RADIO WORKSHOP OFFERS 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 

A long talked-about organization, tne Hadlo 
Workshop, has finally taken its place on tha° 
campus. Fully approved by the Student Coun- 
cil, it plans to go ahead with its actlvi- ** 
t le 8 of script writing and outting records 
to be transcribed over local radio stations 

Engineers will have the opportunity to 
operate the recoTd cutting machine and to 
become acquainted with equipment used in 
radio broadcast studios. 

Future plans of the Radio Workshop call 
for a campus radio station; this will pro- 
bably be realized through the cooperation 
of the student branbh of the I.R.E. 

Engineers interested in this project are 
weloome to attend a meeting to be held on 
Wednesday, October 29, at 3:00 P.M. in stua. 

A of Lisner Auditorium. *° 


Things are Never as Black as they Seem — 
or any other color, at present. 

The above bit of free philosophy refers 
to the outlook for the Hobby Shop. It is 
not the Death Knell, but merely the Best 
in Pieces. Pleeee of equipment are currently 
stored here and there seeking that final 
reeting place. The problem is space. At 
midsummer, tba problem appeared solved by 
Dean 'Felktrts offer of the use of a wing of 
the drafting room at 23rd and 0 etreete. 

Other difficulties arose, however and the 
project is still looking for available hoa- 
sing. 

Remember, patience ia a virtue. 
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foundation 

welded design and machinery will be awarded 
prizes ranging up to on thousand dollars. 

In the Scholarship plan, the schools of tba 
Award Plan winners are given scholarships 
un to one thousand dell ars. 

For complete information, write to the 
Janes F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation, 
Cleveland, 1, Ohio, for the publication, 
"Annual Engineering Undergraduate award 
and Scholarship Program. 
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